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Balcony lace ironwork dates back to Creole days. 


New Orleans’ famed Vieux Carre. 
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The New Orleans Conference 
President’s Message 


Preparations for our annual conference at Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, April 20-23, have been foremost in mind for 
several weeks. I have just returned from another trip to New Or- 
leans and am well pleased with the way our plans are developing. 

In keeping with requests expressed at previous conferences, the 
Program Committee is arranging more time for judges to discuss 
their problems among them- 
selves. It is our hope that this 
may truly be a Judges Confer- 
ence: therefore there will be 
fewer formal papers and speech- 
es so that the judges themselves 
may participate in the discus- 
sions freely and more fully. 

Many interesting features are 
assured, thanks to the co-opera- 
tion and material contributions 
of our friends in New Orleans, 
Baton Rouge and Shreveport. 

On Monday evening, we will 
be guests of the City of New 
Orleans at a reception at Inter- 
national House. On Tuesday we 
will visit Baton Rouge as guests 
of Governor and Mrs. Robert 
F. Kennon and Louisiana State 
University ; holding our meeting 
in the University Law Schooi 
Building. Returning to New Or- 
leans that evening, we will be 
guests of friends who have ar- 
ranged a “Crayfish Boil.” Hon. 
John B. Fournet, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Louisiana, will be the principal speaker 
at the banquet on Wednesday evening. The Associate Justices and 
their wives will be our special guests. Other interesting features 
include special entertainment for the ladies. 

If you have not already done so, write Al Bourgeois, Convention 
Manager, The Roosevelt, New Orleans, immediately for your res- 
ervation. Rates are $6, $7 and $8 for single rooms; $9, $10 and 
$11 for double rooms and $12 and $14 for twin bedrooms. 

See you in “‘America’s Most Interesting City” April 20th. 


Sincerely, 


Chris Barnette 
President 


| 
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Weather Report 
LEO B. BLESSING, National Council Secretary, writes: “The 
United States Weather Bureau has advised us that during the 
month of April the average maximum temperature is between 74° 
and 80°, while the average minimum temperature is 63°. We may 
expect good weather with moderate temperatures. Overcoats are 


unnecessary and visitors may bring ‘undress’ clothing for the cray- 
fish boil.” 


Preliminary Program 
As Program Committee, Chairman TALBOT ELLIS has select- 
ed ELIZABETH McCAIN of Memphis, HARRY W. LINDEMAN 
of Newark, LEO J. YEHLE of Syracuse, W. W. WOOLFOLK of 


Atlanta, JAY H. PAYNE of Ann Arbor, CARLTON McNALLY 
of Saint Paul. 


All meetings in New Orleans will be held at the Roosevelt. The 
registration and information 
desk will open at 5 P.M. Sunday, 
and at 8 A.M. Monday through 
Wednesday. 


The Executive Committee will 
hold its meeting Sunday at 7:30 
P.M. The Conference will con- 
vene at 10 o’clock Monday morn- 
ing. An address by Hon. de Les- 
seps J. Morrison, Mayor of the 
City of New Orleans, will high- 
light the luncheon meeting. The 
afternoon meeting will hear 
GEORGE W. SMYTH discuss 
“The Children’s Century 1853- 
1953,” and LIBBY E. SACHAR, 
“Recent Action of the New Jer- 
sey Supreme Court regarding 
Compulsory Formation of Mu- 
nicipal Conference Committees.” 
An informal evening reception 
will close the day. 


Tuesday’s program calls for 

a delightful ride to Baton Rouge 

and an informal social meeting 

followed by a tour of the Capi- 

tol building and grounds. Re- 

freshments will be served with compliments of the Louisiana Tour- 
ist Bureau. 


| 
| 
| 
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Judges will be luncheon guests of President Troy of Louisiana 
State University. FRANK VOELKER of Lake Providence will 
preside and A. WILMOT DALFERES will speak. Following a 
tour of the University campus, the judges will assemble in the law 
school auditorium to hear a panel discussion of the “Joint Respon- 
sibility and Opportunity of Juvenile Court and Social Agencies.” 
Louisiana State University Law School Dean Paul M. Hebert will be 
chairman; discussants will represent the courts, the court officers, 
community agencies, welfare agencies, the citizenry. There will 
be discussion from the floor and a summary by Louisiana State 
University School of Social Work Dean Ear! E. Klein. 


The Wednesday morning session will be devoted to a Question 
and Answer period. The afternoon business meeting will hear com- 
mittee reports and have election of officers. The banquet at 8 
o’clock will be addressed by Hon. John B. Fournet, Chief Justice 
of the Louisiana Supreme Court. 


Invitation to the Ladies 


Through Mrs. Leo B. Blessing, comes the following invitation: 
“Mes cheres dames: 


“Le bon Coeur de la Nouvelle Orleans is being opened wide for ze National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges Conference in April. Mes amies, so ver’ much 
is planned for ze ladies! 


“You will be welcomed by our wonderful Mayor at ze big luncheon,. and 
zere is to be a tea given for all vous madames by ze bon dames of ze Milne 
Boys’ Home Auxiliary. Bring your walking shoes for ze walking tour of 
our Vieux Carre. You can browse in antique shops par excellence! You will 
see ze Jackson Square, ze Pontalba buildings, ze Saint Louis Cathedral and 
ze most beautiful courtyards of ze old French Quarter maisons. And, ooh la 


la!! You will be guests of ze Juvenile Court de Nouvelle Orleans for luncheon 
in ze patio under ze trees. 


“Mes cheres dames, you will also meet our good Governor Kennon and 
his wife, Madame Kennon, who will be your hostess for luncheon in ze Gov- 
ernor’s Mansion at Baton Rouge. 


“Zere will be a steamboat ride ‘round ze bend of ze Mississippi River and 
you can roll up your sleeves on Tuesday night and taste crayfish from ze 
Louisiana bayou county—C’est si bon! 


“Ze City of Nouvelle Orleans will entertain you at a cocktail party and 
reception at International House and toutes les jolies femmes will dance at ze 
Roosevelt Hotel to ze music of a Dixieland band. Also, you will sample our 
wonderful cuisine! Mes bonnes amies, you can also steal away with ze vener- 
able judges, you ’husbands on Monday night and peek-a-boo at ze “oh! so 
risque” night clubs on famc as Rue Bourbon! 


“And so, mes cheres dames, we extend ze most welcome invitation to all 
of you to attend zis conference in April with your ’usbands. Think what you 
will be miss if you do not come! 


“Until then, mes amies, au revoir, from 
“Madame Nouvelle Orleans.” 


‘4 
Please prepare your questions for the 
Question and Answer session before- 


hand so they may receive proper con- 
sideration. 


| 
| 
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Entertainment for the Ladies 

Following is the program of entertainment planned for the 
ladies : 

They will attend the official luncheon with the judges on April 
20. Later they will be guests of the Ladies Auxiliary at the Milne 
Boys’ Home, returning for the reception at International House. 
On Tuesday after a brief visit to the State Capitol, they will have 
lunch with the wife of Governor Kennon in the Executive Mansion. 
A tour of the Louisiana State University campus will follow. They 
will return to New Orleans at 7:30 in time to prepare for the cray- 
fish boil. 


On Wednesday, while the judges are in business sessions, the 
ladies will be conducted on a walking tour of the French Quarter 
and will be lunch guests of the Juvenile Court of the Parish of 
Orleans at a patio restaurant. A boat ride with the judges is sched- 
uled for 4:30. The annual dinner will be followed by dancing un- 
til midnight. For those who wish to remain another day, impromptu 
arrangements can be made for Thursday. 


Greetings from Abroad 


Judge J. COMBLEN of the Juvenile Court of Liege, Belgium, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the International Association of Juvenile 
Court Judges, in a letter to President Barnette, writes: 


“We take note of the dates of your approaching meeting on the 20 to 23 
of April in New Orleans, Louisiana, and we thank you for your friendly invi- 
tation. Much to be regretted, no European member of the Association Inter- 
nationale des Judges des Enfants will be able, in spite of their keen desire, 
to meet with you on this occasion. Our professional occupations and the 
cost of the trip will prevent us from going. We should have to represent 
us our American delegate, our excellent colleague, M. Beckham, but you will 
have received for these dates an important documentation on the provisions 
for our Congress. 


“If, on the other hand, some one of your colleagues were called to come 
to Europe, we would be very happy to take this occasion to meet him, par- 
ticularly if he came bearing your recommendation. 

“We receive with pleasure your fine magazine ‘JOURNAL.’ We read it 
with great interest. We thus become acquainted with the ideas and, thanks 
to the photos, the appearance even of your sympathetic colleagues.” 


Invitation from the Noble North 


With deep appreciation for the hospitality of the Sunny South, 
CARLTON McNALLY, District Court of the Second Minnesota 
District, writes: 


“TI would like to extend, on behalf of Minnesota’s 85 members in the Na- 
tional Council, an invitation to come to Saint Paul, Minnesota, for the annual 
meeting in 1955. 


“From reports it looks as though the New Orleans meeting is going to be 
a very colorful and successful one. We are at the other end of the Mississippi 
River, and I am sure that the members of the National Council would like 
to see the source of the water that flows downstream to New Orleans. We 
really have ten thousand iakes. We have a drive along the north shore of 
Lake Superior that is equal to any in the country. It is a great vacation spot, 


and x are hoping to have the opportunity of welcoming the members here 
in 1955.” 


é 
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In Memoriam 


The Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court of Richland County 
and the juvenile court movement lost a zealous worker in the 
death of JOHN TRIMMIER SLOAN. Born in Columbia, Judge 
Sloan followed academic courses 
at The Citadel and the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina and re- 
ceived his law degree at the 
University of Virginia. He had 
served as judge of the Juvenile 
and Domestic Relations Court 
since 1944, being unanimously 
re-elected without opposition in 
1948. His experience as jurist 
dated back to World War I 
when he was assistant judge- 
advocate of the 81st Division. 
Among his main interests were 
the Industrial School for Boys 
at Florence and the Children’s 
Home of Richland County 
which he helped to establish. 


In 1948, Judge Sloan received 

a certificate of recognition from 
the Council for Social Planning 
for Richland County and in ae a 

amber of Commerce. He was : : 
a member of the executive com- John Trimmier Sloan 
mittee of the National Council 1889 — 1953 
uvenile Court Judges, 1949- 

0. 


Missouri Revising Juvenile Code 
The Juvenile Laws Committee of the Missouri Bar Association 
has — a bill to remedy shortcomings in the present juve- 
nile code. 


“The bill would eliminate distinction between child delin- 
quency and neglect cases, provide for informal preliminary in- 
vestigation under supervision of the juvenile court before a formal 
petition is filed, grant the juvenile court authority to determine 
whether further action should be taken and to make informal, 
voluntary adjustments without such petition. 


“It also would provide that only children 15 years old, or older, 
might be prosecuted under general law, at the discretion of the 
judge, when they are charged with a felony punishable by death 
or life imprisonment.” 

—Post Dispatch (St. Louis) 
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The Broken Home 


A Causative Factor in Delinquency 


By WILLIAM H. HENCHEY, Justice 
Fourth District Court of Eastern Middlesex 
Woburn, Massachusetts 


“The average man in prison today was in the grade schools ten 
years ago. The man who will be in prison ten years hence is in 
the grade schools now.” 


This startling statement made many years ago by the head of the 
department of correction of the state of New York has lost none 
of its meaning—in fact it becomes increasingly more apparent 

year by year. 


The records of habitual crim- 
inals disclose instances of con- 
flict with the law during their 
early childhood. Published sta- 
tistics from authentic sources 
reveal the shocking fact that 
youth predominates in the com- 
mission of serious criminal acts 
—murder, burglaries, sex crimes, 
robberies and thefts of all kinds. 
Wanton, wilful and vicious fel- 
onies committed by youths long 
before attaining their majority 
jam to overflowing the reforma- 
tories and jails of the Nation. 
Delinquency, adult as well as 
juvenile, challenges the concern 
of every thoughtful citizen. 


Treating Causes 

That there always has been 
and always will be much juvenile 
delinquency, all sensible men 
admit. To improve this existing 
condition, is it not more sensible 
to begin at the source rather 
than somewhere along the course—as disease is combatted more 


effectively by attacking the germ that causes the illness than by 
treating symptoms? 


Admittedly, environment, bad company, the handicap of poverty 
contribute to delinquency in countless cases. Ignorance and lack of 
education also provide their quota. You and I agree that delin- 
quency ususally involves many causative elements; and perhaps no 
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single factor in the background, nor any one quality in the makeup 
of the individual is responsible entirely for his behavior pattern. 


In sixteen years’ contact with adult and juvenile delinquents 
coming before this court, I have been astounded to note the very 
early age at which the tendency toward antisocial conduct asserts 
itself. The absolute lack of education, the lack of home training, 
the lack of religion revealed are shocking. It is absurd to think the 
problem can be solved merely by passing these youngsters on to 
the courts. 

Seemingly, so-called juvenile delinquency might better be termed 
senile delinquency, especially that attributable to the neglect of the 
parents. Many fathers and mothers are willing—yes, anxious to 
share with teachers and officials of the State the duties and respon- 
sibilities assumed upon entering their marriage contract. Some are 
content—yes, many are anxious, to relinquish these duties entirely 
to the paid servants of the government whose influence upon the 
child is punitive at its worst and inadequate at its best. 


Negligent Parents 
From the abuse of the institution today styled as “baby-sitting” 
we may infer that modern parents are not too unwilling to shift 
even this burden to other shoulders. 


A substantial number of the inmates of correctional institutions 
quit school at an early age, in many instances after a succession of 
school offences. Separation of parents, broken homes, drunkenness 
and downright viciousness on the part of fathers or mothers, or 
both, are all parts of the mechanism of the assembly line that speeds 
youth into the hopper of the correctional institution. 


We have problem children because parents have evaded their 
responsibility—have failed in their duty. They have denied their 
own flesh and blood the character-building influences that guaran- 
tee normal and healthy personalities. Youth craves approval, en- 
couragement, security and affection. These factors are as essential 
to the life of the spirit as food, clothing and shelter are to the life 
of the body. The mental and moral vitality of the child is dependent 
upon them. Furnished them, the child is invariably a normal well- 
balanced person. Denial of them leads to an unbalanced individual, 
a potential twisted personality. These unfortunate youngsters are 
exactly what their parents and environment helped to make them. 

The following discussion took place between a chaplain and sev- 
eral prisoners in a large penal institution. 


The Convict’s Testimony 
“Father—what kind of a home did you have?” “A mighty fine 
one,” the chaplain answered. “There are the pictures of Dad and 
Mother on the desk. If it were not for Mother, I wou'd probably 
never have been a priest. If it were not for Dad’s constant encour- 


agement, I might have quite long ago. Parents did not come 
any finer.” 
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“Did they fight much while you were around?” the confidence 
man continued. 

“T never heard Dad and Mother argue at home. They probably 
did; but if they did, they did it while we were not there. Whenever 
Mother decided anything, God help us if we did not do it, at least 
when Dad was around.” 

“Okay, Father, that is the end of the cross-examination. How 
about you?” and he turned to the man convicted of murder. 

“I was raised in an orphanage,” was the answer. 

“And you?” to the one with the sex charge. 

“My Mother was an angel, but my Father was a no-good drunken 
bum. My first memory of him was his beating my Mother in one 
of his drunken sprees.” 

“How about your folks?” He turned to the third man. 

“Dad died when I was about two years old. I never could get 
along with my step-father.” 


The fourth man had a similar story to tell. When he had finished, 
the confidence man said, “There is your answer. A good home 
where the father and mother presented a united front: the only way 
the man could get into prison was to be appointed chaplain. Homes 
which were not so good, or which were broken by death or separa- 
tion: the result is a child who did not have the proper training 
and was an easy victim when it came to doing things which were 
outside the law. You are all victions of it—so am I. 

“My contention is that, more than any other cause, a broken home 
is the greatest single factor in delinquency. By broken homes I 
mean (1) where one or both parents are dead; (2) where the parents 
are separated; (3) where the home is divided within itself, where 
the father and mother fight and disagree in the presence of the 
children, and where the child can turn to one for support against 
the other.” 

CLARENCE H. BRISCO, Steuben County Judge, Corning, New 
York, wrote on “Children’s Courts—Courts and Clinics’ in the 
January 1953 Youth Service News, monthly publication of the New 
York State Youth Commission. 


He develops the heritage and philosophy of the children’s court 
as a basis for securing better understanding of its purposes and 
objectives. 

Judge Brisco describes the children’s court as “‘a shield to pro- 
tect children, not a sword to sever from children and their parents 
their fundamental rights. Any attempt to disregard constitu- 
tional rights, even to achieve such a laudable end as better care 
and protection for children, would bring the children’s court 
under suspicion and into disrepute.” 

* * * ok * 


DONALD E. LONG, Domestic Relations Court of Portland, 


Oregon, has been appointed a member of the judiciary advisory 
committee of the National Probation and Parole Association. 
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The State Highway Patrol and 


the Juvenile Court 
Ohio Convention Discussion 


By HARRY L. ALBRIGHT, Judge 
Probate and Juvenile Court of Belmont County 


Saint Clairsville 


One of the most interesting subjects of discussion on the pro- 
gram of the annual conference of the Ohio Association of Juve- 
nile Court Judges held at Columbus in January was the topic: 
“The State Highway Patrol and the Juvenile Court.” 


The discussion was led by Fred Moritz, deputy superintendent 
of the State highway patrol and patrol officers. Mr. Moritz told 
the association there has been 
an alarming increase in the 
number of juvenile traffic vio- 
lations in Ohio in recent years, 
stating, “Research made by the 
automobile insurance companies 
shows that the dangerous driv- 
ing age has been established as 
under 25; and that approxi- 
mately ten percent of all auto- 
mobile accidents are caused by 
the teen-agers.” 


The patrol superintendent re- 
lated the difficulties experi 
enced by his department in 
dealing with juvenile traffic of- 
fenders, and stated there ap- 
pears to be no uniformity in the 
juvenile courts in Ohio as to 
procedure and jurisdiction. 
“Many juvenile traffic viola- 
tions occur in counties other 
than the place of residence of 
the minors or their parents;” 
the officer stated, “and some 
juvenile courts request that 
complaints be filed in the coun- 
ty in which the minor resides instead of the county in which the 
offense is committed. This procedure requires a great expendi- 
ture of time and money on the part of the State highway patrol, 
if the officer making the arrest is taking the juvenile offender 
to his home county to file a complaint and later has to return for 
the hearing.” 
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In summary, the Ohio Association of Juvenile Court Judges 
declared : 


(1) That the association go on record commending the Ohio 
State highway patrol in their effort to reduce juvenile traffic 
violations. 


(2) That the juvenile court of Ohio co-operate with the State 
highway patrol in every possible manner and give preference to 
the hearing of complaints filed by them; and that each juvenile 
court in Ohio adopt a policy of hearing such complaints in the 
county in which the offense was committed rather than referring 
the case to the county of residence of the minor. 


(3) That the increase in juvenile traffic violations is due to 
the increased number of family cars available to teen-agers, and 
the increased number of teen-agers who own cars; and the 
greater vigilance of law enforcement agencies regarding traffic 
laws and regulations. 


(4) That the juvenile courts must recognize in the traffic 
offender a disregarder of human rights; and devote additional 
time and personnel to this type of offender. 


(5) That juvenile courts will find that suspension of license 
is far more effective than fines, and that the court’s role regarding 
traffic violations by minors is one of treatment and education. 

Note: Judge Albright has been an active member of the National Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges and the Ohio Association of Juvenile Court Judges 
since their organization. He has frequently been assigned by Chief Justice 
Carl V. Weygandt of the Ohio Supreme Court to assist in the Cuyahoga 
County Juvenile Court at Cleveland; and just recently completed a four-week 


assignment there disposing of more than 300 cases in the State’s largest juve- 
nile court. 


The Record of the Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York, January 1953, presents in full the addresses of JUSTINE 
WISE POLIER, Domestic Relations Court of the City of New 
York, and others on “Child Care Facilities Available to the Do- 
mestic Relations Court.” 


The forum at which the addresses were delivered concluded 
that “Justice does not end its task with the adjudication of de- 
linquency or neglect. The adjudication is but a warning that we 
must act quickly lest a child lose his opportunity to enjoy the 
benefits of our society. The Children’s Court can function effec- 
tively only if it has adequate facilities available for the care and 
treatment of the children it has a duty to protect. The price we 
pay for inadequate child care facilities is defeated and unhappy 
children, adults who are a continuing problem to themselves and 
to the community, and a sense of injustice and shame for all of 
us. It is a price that we cannot afford to continue paying.” 


| 
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Juvenile Traffic Offenders 


Minnesota Plan 


By EARL J. LYONS, Judge 
District Court of Hennepin County 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The Minnesota State Association of Juvenile Court Judges dis- 
cussed juvenile traffic offenders in their recent conference in 
Saint Paul, leading to the adoption of a uniform policy of 
handling such cases. At present, some juvenile courts turn all 
traffic cases back to the municipal or traffic court; some certify 
simple cases, but retain those involving a moral issue; some hear 
all traffic cases involving juveniles. 

The panel resulted in the appointment of a committee to draw 
up resolutions incorporating the decisions of the panel. Named 
to this committee were EDWARD THELEN of Stillwater, O. J. 
ANDERSON of Buffalo and EARL J. LYONS, chairman. 


Resolutions 
The resolutions presented follow: 


WHEREAS, the juvenile judges are aware of the seriousness 
of the problem created by the operation of automobiles by the 
reckless juvenile driver, and the juvenile judges are also aware 
of the lack of uniformity of sentences in both adult and juvenile 
traffic courts; and 

WHEREAS, it is the national and local philosophy of juvenile 
judges that what children need is education to meet their prob- 
lems, whether it be traffic or mental disturbances; that punish- 
ment seldom is a deterrent to the violation of laws; and 


WHEREAS, there has been a divergence of opinion among 
juvenile judges as to how juvenile traffic offenders should be 
handled, this difference of opinion being brought about because 
each separate jurisdiction has peculiar problems, different from 
other jurisdictions: some jurisdictions have able justices of the 
peace and municipal courts; some have the matter of distances 
to take into consideration where it would not be expedient to 
have the child brought to the county seat; some judges find it 
expedient and effective for all concerned to have the cases 
handled by the municipal courts and justices of the peace where 
the juvenile could be assessed a fine and where the local author- 
ities and the juvenile need not travel long distances to attend 
court sessions ; some judges appoint referees to interview parents 
and the juvenile on those cases where the juvenile does not deny 
the offense—a definite scale of suspension of licenses, rather than 
fines, is resorted to; and 

WHEREAS, there also appeared to be a difference of opinion 
among the judges as to whether the juvenile judges should have 
jurisdiction of traffic cases, as the sentence imposed was in the 
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nature of punishment; by far the majority of the juvenile judges 
were of the opinion that traffic violations were often associated 
with other disturbances within the child, and, consequently, this 
was the juvenile judges’ responsibility ; 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: That at this meeting 
duly assembled of juvenile judges of the State of Minnesota held 
in Saint Paul, Minnesota, upon the 15th day of January, 1953, 
the State juvenile judges go on record as recommending: 


(1) That a campaign be instituted to educate the juvenile in 
proper driving habits; to educate him in traffic ordinances and 
statutes; to educate him as to the dire results of careless driv- 
ing; and that a traffic school be established in every community. 


(2) That a warning be given to juveniles that unless many of 
them change their habits of driving the Legislature may pass 
laws preventing them from driving. They must be brought to 
understand that this is a problem within their own ranks, and 
should be handled as far as possible therein. 


(3) That all cars be inspected as to brakes, lights and other 
safety devices at regular intervals. 

(4) That the juvenile courts, highway department personnel 
and local law enforcement officers lend full co-operation to an 
educational program that should be set up in each community. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the association, having 
full faith in each juvenile judge, and understanding the prob- 
lems that confront each judge, does not recommend or adopt 
any set policy which would request or require a judge of the 
juvenile court to deal with his cases in a manner uniform through- 
out the State; that the Juvenile Judges Association does not care 
to impair or interfere in any manner with his discretion or his 
statutory powers now granted to him by law. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That all cases of juvenile 
traffic continue to be disposed of by the juvenile court, and that 
they have original jurisdiction therein. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That juvenile judges study 
very thoroughly as to whether fines or suspensions will bring the 
best results; as to whether fines or suspensions will bring about 
a more equitable sentence to the juvenile. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That an accurate record be 
kept by the juvenile court, or his staff, of all names of violators, 
the names of their parents and the addresses of each, the nature 
of the violation, and any other pertinent facts thereto; that a card 
index be kept so that this information can be readily obtained. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the juvenile court com- 
municate freely with the county where said juvenile resides as 
to the driving record of each juvenile coming before him as a 
traffic violator, and that the judge answer the communication by 
return mail, if possible, regarding such record. 


; 
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BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That where a parent or parents 
permit a child to drive, knowing its license is suspended, that 
said parent or parents be brought in on a charge of contributing 
to the delinquency of a minor child, unless a charge of permitting 
an incompetent to drive a car is placed against them in a court 
having inferior jurisdiction. 


JUVENILE JUDGES ASSOCIATION OF MINNESOTA 


Dated at Saint Paul, Minnesota 
day of 


Minnesota Election 


NORRIS O. PETERSON reports that at the annual meeting of 
the Minnesota State Association of Juvenile Court Judges the 
following were re-elected for 1953: 


VINCENT HALLOREN, President 
HERMAN KJOS, Thief River Falls___.___.________ Vice President 
NORRIS O. PETERSON, Albert Lea______- Secretary-Treasurer 


Elected as vice-presidents were JOHN A. WASGATT of Blue Earth 
and JOHN R. KLASEUS of Mankato. 


* * * * 


EARL J. LYONS, Juvenile Division, Fourth Judicial District, 
Minnesota, was presented the Minneapolis Junior Chamber of 
Commerce 1952 “Good Government Award.” Recognition was 
accorded Judge Lyons for “constructive changes in procedures 
and techniques used in handling juvenile problems.” 


In addition, Judge Lyons was cited as having been “the driv- 
ing force in obtaining for Minnesota one of the best and most 
up-to-date adoption codes in the nation.” 


* * * * * 


The JOURNAL has received evidence of growing interest in 
the Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement of Support legislation. 


In its February 1953 issue, Family Life, monthly bulletin of the 
Social Hygiene Division of the New York Tuberculosis and Health 
Association, Inc., reprinted an adaptation of the papers presented 
by DUDLEY F. SICHER and Brevard E. Crihfield at the Indian- 


apolis Conference of the National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges. 


The Committee on Resolutions, in preparation for the An- 
nual Conference, requests that members having resolutions 
to introduce send them, before April 10, 1953, to the chairman: 

Hon. Arlos J. Harbert 
The Criminal Court of Harrison County 
Clarksburg, West Virginia 


’ 
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Los Angeles Reorganizes Court 


Specialized Division to Deal with Juvenile Problems 
By WILLIAM B. McKESSON, Judge 
The Superior Court, Los Angeles, California 


The sixty-two judges of the Superior Court of Los Angeles 
County have under consideration a plan for the establishment of 
a CHILDREN’S DIVISION of that court. The proposal was made 
by the Juvenile Court and Youth Welfare Committee of the court. 
Its primary purpose is to expedite the business of the court in 
all cases dealing with minors. 

Present Organization 

The juvenile court in California is a department of the superior 
court. Under the California statutes the judges of the court an- 
nually elect one or more of their number to serve as juvenile court 
judge. The juvenile court deals with those cases involving ward- 
ship for delinquent and dependent children. Matters of probate or 
guardianship are assigned to the probate department of the su- 
perior court. 

Domestic relations contests involving the custody of children are 
heard by the civil departments of the court. By special statute, a 
court of conciliation exists in the superior court structure of Cali- 
fornia; and the judges annually elect one or more of their number 
to serve in that court. Since Los Angeles County has a population 
of four and a half million persons, and the superior court is the 
court of county-wide jurisdiction, the volume of cases involving 
custody, estate, and welfare of minors is very great. The juvenile 
court itself handled more than 10,000 cases last year. 

Hollywood provides a source of judicial business to the Los 
Angeles County Superior Court. While the common conception is 
that the motion picture industry brings minors before the courts 
only in divorce proceedings, the fact is that there are many tal- 
ented minors who are under contract to the various studios, some- 
times for very substantial sums. California law provides that these 
contracts must all be approved by a judge of the superior court. 
Horse racing is legalized in California; and Santa Anita Race 
Track and the Hollywood Park Track are in Los Angeles County. 
About 25 jockeys under 21 years of age each year make contracts 
of employment. These contracts must also be approved by the su- 
perior court. 

The Children’s Division 

It was for the purpose of bringing all the various and varied 
judicial matters affecting children and youth into one group of 
departments of the superior court that the new CHILDREN’S 
DIVISION was proposed. The matter is said by the committee 
proposing it to be an administrative one at the present time, one 
that can be effected without legislation. In short, the plan proposes 
that a certain number of departments of the court be designated 
as THE CHILDREN’S DIVISION, where all matters, civil and 
criminal, in which minors are involved, will be heard. 


. 
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Amendment to Internal Revenue 


Act Recommended 
Dependency Exemption for Foster Children 


The December 1951 issue of The Child, monthly bulletin of the 
United States Children’s Bureau, reported that foster parents need 
not pay income tax on money received from a child placing agency 
in payment for a child’s care; and that the agency making such 
payments is not required to report them. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue said: 

“It is the opinion of this office that where the payment made 
by the child placing agency is solely for reimbursement of expenses 
incurred by the foster parent in taking care of the child and is in 
an amount not in excess of such expenses, neither said expendi- 
tures nor the reimbursements therefor need be reflected in the Fed- 
eral income tax return of the foster parents and the child placing 
agencies are not required to file annual information returns under 
section 147 (a) of the Internal Revenue Code with respect to said 
maintenance payments.” 

Ways and Means 

EDWARD J. TURNBAUGH, Judge of the County Court of 
Rock Island County, Illinois, recommends the enactment of an 
amendment to the Internal Revenue Act giving an income tax de- 
pendency exemption for persons assuming in their own home the 
expense of the care of non-boarding foster children placed there 
by a court of competent jurisdiction or by a child placing agency— 
perhaps with a maximum of four to eliminate abuses. 

Since last June the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion sent out a questionnaire to business and professional groups 
asking for suggested amendments, Judge Turnbaugh feels now 
everything is propitious for a dependency exemption amendment. 

The Board of Supervisors of the County of Rock Island, Illinois, 
have prepared a resolution which may be used as a model for 
judges and welfare services committees who may want to memori- 
alize Congress in this manner. Such resolution should be addressed 
to local Congressmen and also to Hon. Noah M. Mason, Represen- 
tative from the Fifteenth Illinois District, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C.—member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, who has agreed to submit such resolution to the committee. 

Judge Turnbaugh is an ex officio member of the Rock Island 
Welfare Service Committee. 


County of Rock Island) ,.. 
State of Illinois ein 
Resolution 


WHEREAS, this County expends annually over Fifty Thousand 
Dollars ($50,000.00) for the care of one hundred to one hundred 
twenty wards of the Juvenile Court of this County in foster homes 
and institutions; and 


| 
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WHEREAS, the Illinois Public Aid Commission, with State 
funds matched by a Federal grant, expends in this County for Aid 
to Dependent Children approximately One Hundred Eight Thou- 
sand Dollars ($108,000.00) for the care of approximately four 
hundred (400) in the homes of mothers and other relatives; and 

WHEREAS, the care of such dependent children in paid foster 
homes, and even in the homes of their mothers or relatives, is fre- 
quently below minimum standards, breeding idleness and delin- 
quency, due to lack of either ability or interest in the welfare of 
said children, so that the expenditure of such funds is all too fre- 
quently the forerunner of continued conditions of dependency or 
delinquency among such children in later life; and 

WHEREAS, some exceptional foster parents have been found 
who take genuine interest in the welfare of dependent children 
entrusted into their care in their own homes, whose supervision 
and guidance provides security, initiative and discipline beyond 
that otherwise possible even in their prior homes, or paid foster 
homes or institutions; and 


WHEREAS, the Internal Revenue laws of the United States 
violently discriminate against such charitable, public-spirited citi- 
zens who accept into their own homes, without cost to any govern- 
mental agency, wards of the juvenile courts not related to them 
by blood or marriage, in the absence of legal adoption—which is 
frequently impracticable—by refusing them a dependency exemp- 
tion for the care of such children; and 


WHEREAS, the inequitable tax burden on such foster parents 
who bear fully the costs of maintenance and education of the wards 
of the court entrusted to their devoted and unselfish care is un- 
just, and tends greatly to discourage foster parents from offering 
their hearts and homes to foster children not related by blood or 
marriage, and deprives many dependent children of free foster 
family care and keeps them on dependency rolls at great cost to 
the local, State and federal governments,— 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: That the Board of Super- 
visors of Rock Island County, on unanimous recommendation of 
its Committee on Public Welfare and State Institutions, does here- 
by memorialize the President and Congress of the United States 
to so amend the Internal Revenue Act as to grant a full dependency 
exemption to foster parents accepting in their own homes without 
cost or charge to any governmental agency not to exceed four 
children not related to them by blood or marriage but whose place- 
ment has been approved by a court of competent jurisdiction or 
by a licensed child placing agency. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the Honorable Robert B. 
Chiperfield, Congressman from this District, and the Honorable 
Noah M. Mason, member of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives from Illinois, be especially commended 
for their public-spirited interest in rectifying this injustice. 


| 
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BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That duly certified copies of 
this Resolution be sent each of them, the said Honorable Robert 
S. Chiperfield and Noah M. Mason, Congressmen from Illinois, 
to the Honorable Everett M. Dirksen and the Honorable Paul H. 
Douglas, Senators from Illinois, and to the President of the United 
States, the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


Chairman 


Committee on Public Welfare and 
State Institutions. 


The Human Element 


A Foreword 
By ARTHUR T. VANDERBILT, Chief Justice 
Supreme Court of New Jersey 


Editor’s Note: Mrs. Maxine B. Virtue, a graduate of Yale Law School now 
practicing in Ann Arbor, has written “The Basic Structure for Public Services 
to Children in Michigan,” soon to be published by the American Judicature 
Society. At the request of Glenn Winters, executive secretary of the American 


Judicature Society, Chief Justice Vanderbuilt has written an extensive 
foreword. 


Permission to quote from the Foreword has been secured for The JOURNAL 
by Judge Paul W. Alexander who has had extensive correspondence with Chief 
Justice Vanderbilt in the matter. 


Recently our court had before it what seemed like a relatively 
simple case involving a little three-year-old girl, her natural 
parents and her adoptive parents. I know of no case since I have 
been on the bench that has caused us all so much concern or the 
discussion of which was accompanied by such humility of spirit. 
It is relatively easy to decide with all the precedents of law at 
our disposal which of two private litigants it is that has broken 
a contract or caused an accident by his negligence and so must 
bear a loss; or to decide in a criminal case whether the defendant 
is guilty; but to attempt to forecast the future and to pass on the 
welfare, present and prospective, of a child would tax the wisdom 
of Solomon: And yet, our case was essentially no different from 
the decisions juvenile judges, educators and welfare workers are 
making many thousands of times a year with respect to the wel- 
fare of individual children. 


It is the human element in child welfare that makes its prob- 


, 
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lems so difficult. I have in mind not simply the human nature of 
the child involved in a particular situation and of his parents and 
of those in a position akin to a parent’s, but also the human nature 
of the judge and of each of his staff and the human nature of 
everyone in the wide variety of agencies that have to deal with 
children. The very multitude and variety of these overlapping 
and often competing services is in itself a manifestation of the 
human factor I am speaking of. 


Not only are the courts suspicious of the administrative agen- 
cies while the administrative agencies look on the courts with a 
jaundiced eye; but the ordinary judge who tries criminal cases 
but does not handle juvenile matters is inclined to look down on 
the juvenile judge as an oddity in the judicial establishment. On 
the other hand, the juvenile judge is just as likely to gaze on 
the judge whose business it is to try ordinary criminals causes as 
almost as much of a reprobate as some of the criminals that 
appear before him. Similarly the officials of private agencies 
think of the officials of public agencies as inclined to be heartless 
routinized bureaucrats subservient to politics; while the public 
official has his doubts as to the training and motives, social and 
religious, of the workers in private agencies. 


We all tend to tolerate, out of necessity, and then to accept and 
finally to shield incompetents in our own groups. All of this in- 
evitably makes for misunderstanding and trouble, and the only 
cure for it is higher standards of education for all, more training 
for all and more conscientious effort by all to see the others’ point 
of view. I can well understand the annoyance of a highly competent 
social worker at having to deal with a part-time judge who is not 
a member of the bar, who is not at all interested in juvenile matters 
and who doesn’t intend to learn. Likewise I can understand the 
annoyance of a professionally trained judge with wide experience 
in dealing with children and a preference for such work when he 
has to contend with inexperienced social workers, appointed politi- 
cally through substandard civil service tests that are often a cloak 
for political preferment and who are more interested in their pay 
check than in their work. 


Each has a natural but unjustified tendency to judge everyone 
with whom he has to deal by the worst of his group. The plain truth 
is that in this new professional field relatively few judges or social 
workers know as much as they might; and both have much to 
learn not only absolutely but from each other, for we are dealing 
with a field of human experience where, fortunately for the children 
and the future of society, knowledge and skill is constantly growing. 


There are other failings common to all judges and all adminis- 
trative officials working in this field. I refer to the well-known 
tendencies either to exceed one’s jurisdiction, or to act arbitrarily 
or to refuse to act at all. 
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Centuries before juvenile courts, welfare workers or public 
schools, at a time in the development of the law when children were 
still little more than property and were spoken of in the law in terms 
of title and possession, the Court of King’s Bench developed its pre- 
rogative writs and extraordinary remedies for the purpose of hold- 
ing the subordinate courts and the administrative officers and 
bodies of that day to their respective orbits. 


Mandamus commanded them to do some prescribed ministerial 
act. Prohibition forbade them to proceed on matters beyond their 
jurisdiction. Certiorari, the most flexible of these writs, was the 
means of questioning the jurisdiction or action of any inferior 
court or administrative body. Habeas Corpus commanded the pro- 
duction of the body of any person illegally detained or imprisoned 
anywhere in the kingdom. 


Every juvenile court judge or child welfare worker would do 
well to ponder these writs or their modern equivalents, for they 
are the indispensable means whereby a free society remains free 
by preserving a rule of law as distinguished from a government 
of men. They apply as much to juvenile court judges and welfare 
workers as to all other officials and citizens. 


In their zeal to care for children, neither juvenile judges nor 
welfare workers can be permitted to violate the Constitution, espe- 
cially the constitutional provisions as to due process that are in- 
volved in moving a child from its home. The indispensable elements 
of due process are: first, a tribunal with jurisdiction; second, no- 
tice of a hearing to the proper parties; and finally, a fair hear- 
ing. All three must be present if we are to treat the child as an 
individual human being; and not to revert, in spite of good inten- 
tions, to the more primitive days when he was treated as a chattel. 
This, I am sure, is the last thing anyone would want to do. 

If the juvenile and other courts have with benevolent intent in 
some jurisdictions overstepped the constitutional mark, the juvenile 
courts complain that in like manner the nonjudicial agencies are 
increasingly intruding on the judicial function, often presenting 
the court with an accomplished fact that makes a rubber stamp 
out of the court and deprives it of its judicial duty to exercise dis- 
cretion and to pass judgment on the entire proceeding. 

What is important and vital is that in the coming reorganiza- 
tion of child welfare services there should be a mutual under- 
standing of the respective roles of the educator, the welfare worker 
and the juvenile court judge and his staff. In any sound view of 
our jurisprudence, and certainly if we are not to forget the Con- 
stitution, the general lines of demarcation of the respective spheres 
of each may readily be drawn. The greatest single point of con- 
troversy seems to be in the tendency of the administrative agencies 
to resent the administrative arms of the court, as if the sole func- 
tion of the judiciary were mere adjudication. 


The remedy is to improve each in its proper sphere. 
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Ohio Association of Juvenile 


Court Judges 


—A Tribute — 
By JOHN H. LAMNECK, Director 
Ohio State Department of Public Welfare 


Editor’s Note: The following tribute to Ohio juvenile court judges was part 
of an address delivered at the dedication of the new receiving and classification 
building of the Bureau of Social Research in Columbus in January 1953. 


Judge HARRY L. EASTMAN of Cleveland was the first judge 
who foresaw the necessity of organizing a State association of 
juvenile court judges. In June of 1933, he circularized all judges 
in the State on the proposition; and in October of the same year 
he addressed an affiliated group of the Ohio Welfare Conference 
in which he outlined the object and purposes of a State association. 
As a result, a permanent organization was effected in the city of 
Columbus on January 10, 1934, with the adoption of an appropriate 
constitution and by-laws. Judge Eastman was elected the first 
president of the Ohio association and held that office for three 
consecutive years. Your humble servant occupied this important 
office for seven consecutive years. 

Since it was organized in 1934, the State association has proved 
its worth in many ways. 

In 1936, the State Welfare Department drew a proposed bill 
to establish an aid for dependent children department succeeding 
the mother’s pension law administered by the juvenile courts, in 
order to conform to the Federal social security law which provided 
for Federal contributions. The proposed bill as drawn contained 
many legal and other defects. The State association protested; and 
as a result the bill was rewritten almost in its entirety, so that when 
it was finally enacted it was both workable and effective. 

The outstanding accomplishment of the Ohio association was its 
sponsorship of the Juvenile Court Code which was enacted by the 
legislature and became effective in 1937. 

Judge Eastman, during his encumbency as president, appointed 
a committe of which the writer had the honor to be chairman, to 
recodify the juvenile court laws in a thorough and up-to-date 
manner. The committee worked for two years and its efforts cul- 
minated in the law which is in effect today and which Ohio judges 
believe is one of the best juvenile court laws of any State in the 
Union. Under it, the juvenile court has exclusive original jurisdic- 
tion of all delinquent, dependent and neglected children under 
eighteen years of age, with a procedure free from unncessary tech- 
nicalities and with authority to establish adequate investigation and 
probation service. The judge stands in the position of a friend of 
the child and bases his final disposition of the child on its psychol- 
ogy or temperament, the character of its home, environment, and 
the stability of its parents. 
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Florida Council of Juvenile 


Court Judges 
State Group Reorganizes 
By W. S. CRISWELL, Judge 
Juvenile Court of Duval County, Jacksonville 


Florida juvenile court judges met in annual session in Jackson- 
ville on February 20 and adopted a constitution under which the 
association of judges will be known henceforth as the Florida 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges. 


The following officers were elected: 


Revert L. McCrary, dr., Marianna... President 
Arthur G. Dozier, Marianna Secretary-Treasurer 
Wilbur F. Osburn, Crestview ...................... Vice-President, Region 1 
Archie Buie, Jr., Lake City... Vice-President, Region 2 
G. Bowden Hunt, Bartow... Vice-President, Region 3 
Robert H. Wingfield, Deland... Vice-President, Region 4 
Walter H. Beckham, Miami... Vice-President, Region 5 


Executive Committee ex officio 

W. *. en Past President Florida Council of Juvenile Court 

udges 

D. R. Smith, Past President County Judges’ Association 

Dorr Davis, Representative Separate Juvenile Court Judges’ 

Committee 

By acclamation, the retiring president, W. S. Criswell, was selected 
chairman of the legislative committee for the Council. 

Program items considered were: “Industrial School Log Jam,” 
presented by R. L. McCrary, Jr., with discussion led by Arthur G. 
Dozier and Mrs. Alyce McPherson, superintendents respectively of 
the Boys and Girls Industrial Schools; “Detention,” presented by 
R. H. Wingfield and discussed by G. Bowden Hunt; “Traffic,” pre- 
sented by Richard B. Robbins and discussed by Troy Hall; “Return 
of Runaways,” presented by William G. Gardiner and discussed by 
Frances Davis of the State Department of Public Welfare; “Legis- 
lation,” presented by Byron Butler and generally discussed by 
those present. 

Covered by resolutions were (1) legislation to make possible re- 
ciprocal enforcement of orders for support of children, said resolu- 
tion urging the Governor and Legislature to support and enact into 
law a bill being prepared by the Attorney General; (2) the erection 
of more buildings, the increase of personnel and operating facilities 
for the Boys Industrial School and the Girls Industrial School and 
the provision of adequate funds for the necessarily increased oper- 
ating expense-entailed by increased personnel and incidental facil- 
ities; (3) recommendation that the new Juvenile Court Act be per- 
mitted to operate for another biennium without amendment, and 
that the judges be urged to help fend off unwise or crippling amend- 
ments from whatever source. 


| 
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New York Association 
Officers Elected 
By RICHARD J. SHERMAN, Judge 
County Court of Saratoga County, New York 


Current officers of the New York State Association of Children’s 
Court Judges include: 


President: 


Richard J. Sherman 
Saratoga Springs 
Vice-President : 
Maurice W. McCann 
PennYan 
Secretary : 


James N. Gehrig 
Hempstead, Long Island 
Treasurer: 


Clarence E. Conley 

Canastota 
Executive Committee: 

John Warren Hill 

New York City 

Morse W. Ames 

Cortland 

Louis Lorence 

New York City 

William N. Nicoll 

Schenectady 

Miller B. Moran 

Lowville 

Frank E. Thomas 

Binghamton 
Walter L. Terry, Delhi; Victor B. Wylegala, Buffalo; George W. 
Smyth, White Plains; Fred Backer, Rome. 

President Sherman has appointed the following chairmen to direct 
the work of the association’s committees: 


John Warren Hill, New York____------------ Executive Committee 
Thomas J. Meagher, Rochester___.___--__------------- Legislation 
Robert N. Palmer, Dunkirk_-_--~-_-- Physically Handicapped Children 
Clarence F. Giles, Watertown____-------------------- Institutions 
Maurice W. McCann, Penn Yan........................ Probation 
George W. Smyth, White Plains___._Emotionally Disturbed Children 
Youth Commission 
Resolutions 
George W. Smyth, White Plains____---------------- Nominations 


Herbert E. Henion, of Ideas and Problems 


a 
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Clippings 
News frem Here and There 
Central Press Bureau, Pittsburgh 

PROBLEMS OF PUBLICITY ON JUVENILES: One of the 
troublesome problems which bedevils the newspapers is the estab- 
lishment of a news policy pertaining to juveniles who run afoul of 
the law. The Eugene Register-Guard editorial discusses its policy 
in its February 16 issue. It is generally recognized that no hard and 
fast rule can be followed because particular situations vary. To 
understand our policy, the reader must recognize the fact that the 
terms “juveniles” and “minors” are not synonymous. 

Persons who have not reached their 21st birthday are minors. 
Laws pertaining to juveniles set the maximum age at 18. Offenders 
above that age are handled as adults; below that age they are certi- 
fied to juvenile court, although that court may declare them unfit 
subjects for juvenile court action and order them prosecuted in the 
same manner as adults. 

Juvenile court proceedings, by law, have a confidential status. 
It is the policy of this newspaper to attempt to follow the spirit of 
the State laws pertaining to juveniles. 

If the offender is prosecuted in the regular courts, this newspaper 
will identify him. If the proceedings are properly in juvenile court, 
he will not be identified in news stories, as a general rule. However, 
there are exceptions. 

The Register-Guard describes such a possible exception as follows: 
“Little Albert gets hold of a loaded .45, and having seen too many 
Westerns, he starts out to shoot up the town. The kid may not be 
a ‘criminal’ but a thousand people may have witnessed the perform- 
ance while ducking for cover. The cops and the probationers may 
be in a dither over what’s right for Albert.” 

The Register-Guard editor indicates the case would be considered 
individually and a decision as to whether to identify the young gun- 
man made according to the particular circumstances. In such a case, 
it is very probable that this newspaper would identify the young 
man. If the offender, no matter how tender his years, actually killed 
someone, he most probably would be identified in the news stories 
of the killing. 

The question is raised frequently by parents of youths arrested 
for various crimes why some minors (they usually refer to them all 
as juveniles) are identified while others are not. Those 18 or 
over are identified; those under 18 are not unless the nature of the 
crime is serious—and spectacular. 

It is not infrequent that youths from both age classifications may 
be arrested jointly. 

‘ —Grant’s Pass Courier (Oregon) 

GOVERNOR SIGNS BILL ON JUDGES OF JUVENILE 
COURTS: A bill to give juvenile court judges more discretion in 
ruling on the disposition of juvenile offenders was signed into law 
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on March 11 by Governor William C. Marland of West Virginia. 
The bill provides that the judge may put the child in the custody 
of persons other than his parents. 


—Fairmont Times 
* * * 


WALTER H. BECKHAM, Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Court of Dade County, Florida, has received the Miami Exchange 
Club’s 1952 “Book of Golden Deeds” award. 

Based on long and outstanding service to the community, the 
award was originated to recognize public benefactors who might 
otherwise go unnoticed; and is designed, as Ray H. Perry, club 
president, said, to “spotlight men and women who give more 
to their home town than it can ever fully repay.” 

The placque presented to Judge Beckham stated his name 
had been inscribed in the club’s “Book of Golden Deeds’ in 
recognition of his untiring efforts for the betterment of humanity 
and as a perpetual memory of his services to his fellow men of 
Greater Miami. 

—Miami Herald 

ALBERT N. BRADFORD, Superior Court of Walla Walla 
County, Washington, set a historical precedent in Walla Walla 
juvenile court procedure by hailing the parents into court instead 
of the children in five scheduled hearings. 

Commenting on this editorially, the Columbia Basin News said 
Judge Bradford drew admissions from five mothers that they 
had taken no disciplinary action for more than a year. Judge 
Bradford said juvenile courts have become a “spanking agency” 
for parents too indifferent to tackle “‘woodshed problems” them- 
selves: “Many parents apparently are refusing to accept the 
responsibility of raising a family. They shift responsibility to 
the schools, the church and now the courts.” 

CARL C. HILL, County Court of Douglas County, Oregon, par- 
ticipated in a panel discussion on juvenile delinquency and its 
problems in a meeting sponsored by the Oregon Education 
Association. 

The meeting was designed to acquaint educators, school offi- 
cials and the general public with the nature and extent of juve- 
nile delinquency in the county and with juvenile court philosophy 
and procedures. 


—Roseburg News Review 
* * * * * 


RALPH N. HOLMAN, Circuit Court of the First Judicial Dis- 
trict of Oregon, told the Optimist Club of Oregon City that 
Clackamas County should plan to team with neighboring counties 
to build a joint juvenile detention home since Clackamas County 
now sends children to Portland for care. As the Federal Govern- 
ment and Washington County also use this home, Judge Holman 
expects the Multnomah County Detention Home may not long 
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be able to continue service to Clackamas County. He suggested 

enabling legislation as a preliminary step. 
—Oregon City Enterprise-Courier 

JOHN JACKSON, Probate Court of Ada County, discussed 
Idaho’s juvenile problems before the Boise Bench Lion’s Club 
recently. When youthful offenders appear, “all we can do is 
parole them or send them to the State industrial school. There 
is no intermediate disposition.” Judge Jackson said the court 
hesitates sending children to the industrial school, but the ad- 
justment is usually difficult for children returned to homes where 
they did not receive the right type of training in the first place. 
Judge Jackson cited also the lack of suitable detention facil- 
ities and said: “Children charged with a punishable offense are 
often placed in jail while waiting for a disposition of their cases.” 


—Boise Idaho Statesman 


JOHN J. KENNEY, Children’s Court of Milwaukee County, 
spoke to the Optimist Club on “A Day in the Children’s Court.” 
He also paid tribute to the Optimist Club for its work in helping 
boys become good citizens. 

—The Milwaukee Journal 
* * ok 

DEAN KING, Juvenile Department, Eleventh Judicial District 
of Montana, explained the problem of the administration of juve- 
nile justice to the Kiwanis Club of Kalispell. Presently, the dis- 
trict judge is the principal juvenile administrator of justice, 
although much of the responsibility is social work. He suggested 
a change in the law to elevate the position of probation officer 
to probate judge and to have juvenile cases come before the 
probate judge for any social adjustment before being brought 
to the district judge. 

—Spokesman Review (Spokane, Washington) 
* * * * 

VIRGIL H. LANGTRY, Multnomah County Juvenile Court, Port- 
land, Oregon, received extensive publicity on having “trained a 
microscopic weapon instead of a scattergun upon the juvenile delin- 
quent in Portland.” 

This is a working agreement between the Multnomah County 
Juvenile Court and the psychological services clinic of the University 
of Portland, which recognizes delinquency as a symptom of emotional 
and personality difficulties which may stem from many causes. 

The clinic has found there are four main sources of juvenile dis- 
turbances. The roots usually are in family life, personal life, the 
neighborhood or the school. 


—Oregon Journal 
* 


* 

SAMUEL S. LEIBOWITZ, addressing the Brooklyn Juvenile 
Guidance Center, said children can have no wholesome respect 
for law and order “when grafting vice squad policemen have 
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nothing but a chiseling contempt for the laws they are supposed 
to enforce and the order they are supposed to uphold,” and de- 
plored the tendency of parents and others to depend too much 
on government to handle the problems of juvenile neglect and 
delinquency. 
—News (New York) 

LLOYD REA, County Court of Baker County, Oregon, was host 
to a conference for community leaders interested in juvenile 
delinquency and spoke on police measures and the scope of the 
juvenile delinquency problem. 

—Baker Democrat Herald 

B. R. RIORDAN, Probate Court of Canyon County, told mem- 
bers of the Caldwell Mental Health Association it is often as 
difficult to define juvenile delinquency as it is to discover its true 
causes. He stressed the need for more trained workers at better 
salaries. 

—Boise Idaho Statesman 

J. E. STONE, Kelso Superior Court, Oregon, has announced a 
change in the handling of juvenile cases. 

In counties of 30,000 or more, the judges of the Superior Court 
have designated one or more of their number to hear juvenile 
cases. Accordingly, Judge Stone has heard all juvenile cases for 
the past 20 years. Under the new arrangement, the presiding 
judge will serve in juvenile court. 

—The Oregonian 

WILLIAM B. McKESSON was re-elected by the Los Angeles 
Superior Court judges to preside over the juvenile court in 1953. 


—iLos Angeles Times 
* * * * * 


LLOYD F. WEAVER, Pennsylvania 18 Judicial District, out- 
lined the scope of juvenile court work in a talk to the Clarion 
Lion’s Club. 

Children up to 18 years of age may be referred to juvenile 
court—as delinquents, as neglected or dependent. Delinquents 
may be placed on probation or committed to reformatories. Neg- 
lected children may be served by improving the home situation 
or by placement in foster homes or institutions. Dependent chil- 
dren become direct wards of the county, which must provide 
support. 

—New Bethlehem Syndicate 

ROBERT H. WINGFIELD, County Court of Volusia County, 
Florida, and Mrs. Wingfield celebrated their silver wedding anni- 
pra Ag a reception in their home. About 250 of their friends 
attended. 


—Daytona Beach Morning Journal 
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The Judge As Prevention Co-Ordinator 


Use of Community Resources 
By WALTER H. BECKHAM, Judge 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court 
Miami, Florida 
AS A JUDGE, ARE YOU ENCOURAGING THE USE OF ALL 


AVAILABLE COMMUNITY RESOURCES TO PREVENT 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY? 


It is believed that some of our judges are merely doing the legally 
required “job” of deciding cases brought before them by officers, 
and are not much concerned with the public relations work of the 
court, and particularly the heading up of programs for the pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency in their community. Having served 
in my present position now for almost twenty years, I have learned 
a few things in this field which I would like to pass on as helpful 
suggestions to my brother Judges. 

Every juvenile court judge should sponsor some kind of unofficial 
community organization, with members composed of cross-sections 
of all citizens interested in child welfare, to back up the court and 
furnish a public relations “front” to get things the court may need 
from time to time for its improvement and expansion. Some fifteen 
years ago I organized a juvenile council, made up of representatives 
of all faiths and all political parties, to meet once a month as a plan- 
ning and advisory organization for the court. 


Juvenile Council 


This organization has well justified its existence, helping the 
court to promote many important projects, and serving as a very 
influential body with other public and governmental organizations, 
which realize the standing and influence of the members of such 
a juvenile council, in presenting the needs for the court on a com- 
munity basis, rather than on a personal or political basis, as might 
be the case when presented only by the judge. 

Never let such a council indorse anyone for political office; but 
keep it out of personal politics at all times. Also change officers 
annually and never let it be controlled by a “clique; and don’t 
burden its members with money raising. If you do not have such 
an organization, I advise you to set one up as a simple parliamentary 
organization, with president, vice-president, secretary and treas- 
urer; meeting once each month, with very modest dues of not over 
one to three dollars per year per member, with membership cards 
issued, with a good press reporter to supply the newspapers with 
information as to what the Council is planning from time to time, 
always with.some specific project to be promoted. 


Community Indentification 
In other fields, every judge should be kell-known to all the civic 


clubs in his community, and to the churches and school organiza- 
tions. He should be a frequent visitor and a frequent speaker to 
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such groups, since they usually have welfare funds and are anxious 
to promote some worth while project. Every judge should avail 
himself of this situation to the greatest degree possible for the 
welfare of his court and for getting facilities for children in con- 
nection therewith. 

The judge should be liberal in complimenting organizations which 
assist him in his work, particularly in newspaper releases and 
similar publicity, always pleasing to the officers of any civic club. 
In my own area, the assistance of these clubs has been invaluable. 
At our suggestion they have built boys’ clubs, youth centers; opened 
new parks; assisted in getting various types of needed legislation; 
and accomplished many other similar activities. 

Judges should keep well informed as to what all organizations in 
their community interested in children are doing, and write letters 
of encouragement and approval, which such organizations always 
appreciate. It should be remembered that usually child welfare is 
noncontroversial; and that practically all citizens, regardless of race, 
color or creed, will follow the leadership of any sincere judge or 
officer trying to improve the conditions of children in the com- 
munity. Parent teacher organizations and similar school organiza- 
tions represent a fertile field for co-operation in the building up of 
favorable sentiment and support on the part of the juvenile court 
judge. Finally, the best politics for a judge to follow is to do his 
job extremely well. For once the public really understands this, he 
can probably remain in office as long as he chooses. 

I think I have possibly spoken before every school group, includ- 
ing both public and parochial, and all churches located in my county, 
with remarkable results in increased understanding and co-operation 
in the prevention of juvenile delinquency. I once spoke to a Negro 
congregation; and the pastor wishing to compliment me, said, 
“Judge, you may have a white skin, but you certainly do have a 
‘black’ heart.” 

Newspaper Releases 

Many judges overlook the value of proper newspaper releases 
about the work of their court. Names and identifying data as to 
children and the families, of course, should never be given; but 
reports of unusual human interest stories in cases coming through 
the court may otherwise be given with perfect propriety and good 
results. Judges should play no favorites with local newspapers, but 
give them all an equal break on news emanating from their court. 
He should occasionally give some staff writer, however, an exclusive 
entry on a human interest story, having a policy of passing such 
exclusives around impartially to other papers in the community. I 
have found it helpful to write out a short suggested news story 
about the court, then sending a copy to the city editor of each 
paper, rather than trying to give it over the telephone. 

The editors should be carefully educated in the ethics of not 
publishing names or identifying data or pictures of children in 
trouble in the juvenile court. Some States prevent this by law, and 
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in other States it is based on ethics and policy, which most news- 
papers respect, based on child welfare considerations. 


Newspaper reporters should be welcomed at the court and allowed 
to sit in on hearings, provided they will agree not to use the names 
of any children or identifying data as to the parents. Once re- 
porters find they can come into the court, they will rarely ever 
do so, being content to take such matters as you care to give them 
as a matter of propriety; but if you adopt a policy of strictly exclud- 
ing them from the court, they will then raise the question that you 
are conducting “star-chamber sessions” and trying to hide what the 
court is doing. This may give you unfavorable publicity; so the 
better policy is to let them come in under restrictions as to revealing 
names and identifying data of children. This will usually more than 
satisfy them, and they will give you favorable publicity. 


Other Visitors 

Representatives of church, welfare, and educational organiza- 
tions, including students and teachers, in small numbers, may be 
permitted to attend court sessions under the same restrictions as to 
the publicity on hearings. However, no large groups should be 
allowed to sit in on hearings lest they give the impression that the 
court is putting on a show or exhibition for their benefit. Allowing 
such visitors, under such restrictions, will win their friendship and 
respect; and they will in turn help you promote matters relating 
to your court and community on a favorable basis. 

Law enforcement departments, including police and sheriffs, 
should likewise be educated in not giving out names and identifying 
data of children in trouble, before they reach the juvenile court. 
No judge or other official should ever seek notoriety or publicity 
at the expense of a child in trouble. 


Legislation 

Judges of juvenile courts should always be interested in pro- 
moting proper legislation, both in getting proper city_ ordinances 
passed; and supplementing State laws for the protection of juveniles, 
studying and suggesting state-wide legislation in such matters. 
Speaking personally, I have drawn many acts, and assisted in draw- 
ing many others, which are now laws in our State and in our city, 
which otherwise would never have come into being. Likewise judges 
should make frequent appearances on radio and television, if invited ; 
avoiding, however, extremely controversial issues, or matters which 
might involve expressing an opinion on questions which might 
come before them judicially. 


Police Liaison 
The juvenile court’s relations which police departments is another 
fertile field in which the judge may work for the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency. Never publicly criticise or antagonize the 
police departments, if it can be avoided; but go to them privately 
in their office and talk matters over and explain to them the philos- 
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ophy of juvenile courts, and show how the police departments may 
help in preventing juvenile delinquency. Whenever a police officer 
does something meritorious for children, give some public recogni- 
tion through the press. They like this; and it builds fine morale 
and support. Give them some latitude in dealing with juveniles; and 
encourage every police department to establish a “juvenile aid 
bureau” to work with the juvenile court. To this bureau, officers 
could first refer cases involving juveniles. Then, if advisable, the 
bureau could present the matter to juvenile court by written report, 
or personally. It would not be necessary for the officer to appear 
in — unless some unusual controversy about the facts should 
develop. 


Some judges, in my opinion, make a mistake in accepting mem- 
berships on various welfare boards. Often such boards develop 
controversies with other boards; and the name of the judge may 
be used in an improper way, if it will promote the interest of the 
particular board on which he has allowed his name to be placed— 
often merely on a complimentary basis. I have adopted a policy of 
ym ne off such boards, although encouraging their work unof- 
icially. 

The Understanding Heart 

Every judge of a juvenile court should stand out in his com- 
munity as its most active citizen in the prevention of juvenile de- 
linquency. He should head up all possible movements in this direc- 
tion, and should continue to study ways and means of promoting 
programs in the community designed to make it a better place in 
which to live and rear children. He should never be content to do 
only the things required of him by law; but should serve much 
beyond the call of legal duty, if he is to magnify the work of his 
court and add stature to his official position. This will finally 
redound to the benefit of every child in his community, particularly 
in preventing an increase in juvenile delinquency. Let every judge 
ask God, as did Solomon, not for “wisdom” as sometimes thought, 
but for “an understanding heart.” 


TALBOT ELLIS, Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court of 
Jefferson County, Alabama, addressed the American Social Hy- 
giene Association in New York City on “Youth Needs You.” 

Judge Ellis is president of the Birmingham Social Hygiene 
Association. 


JOHN S. GONAS, Saint Joseph County Probate Court, reports 
that the Indiana Legislature authorized the appointment of a 
citizens committee to advise on the establishment of a juvenile 
detention home for the county. County Council has appropriated 
money for construction of the building. Plans and the foundation 
are in evidence and the new detention home is expected to be 
ready for use early next fall. 
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